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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ELIZABETHAN 
PLAYWRIGHTS. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, PROFESSOR OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 



There is no denying that the dominant characteristic of the 
English-speaking race is energy, and that this energy never ex- 
pressed itself in literature more completely than it did in the 
later years of Elizabeth's reign. There was then the most abund- 
ant revelation of the power and passion of this sturdy people, 
the most magnificent luxuriance of its essential imagination, and 
a sudden outflowering of the vigor of a hardy and prolific stock. 
And above all the turmoil of those spacious days there towered 
aloft the genius of Shakespeare. Small wonder is it that many 
lovers of literature have been blinded by the effulgence of all 
this genius and have closed their eyes to all except its glory, 
unable to perceive anything but absolute perfection. So long have 
we made a habit of using a megaphone to proclaim its manifest 
and manifold beauties, that a microphone would suffice for our 
infrequent and unwilling admissions that all was not equally 
faultless in this splendid era. I can still recall the shock of sur- 
prise with which — when I was yet an undergraduate in college — 
I came across a passage in one of Matthew Arnold's essays seem- 
ing to suggest that there might be weak places in Shakespeare's 
works, and that even his genius did not always maintain him at 
the topmost pinnacle of transcendent achievement. 

But to adopt an attitude of insistent admiration is to renounce 
the privilege and the duty of criticism, as Gautier did when he 
declared that, if ever he found a single line of Hugo's to fall 
short in any way, he would not confess it to himself alone, in a 
cellar, on a dark night. We deny ourselves the pleasure of know- 
ing wherein the Elizabethan poets are truly mighty, if we give 
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them all credit for all possible excellence, or if we carelessly fail 
to see clearly that even the mightiest of them does not always 
sustain himself at his highest level. The work of the great 
Elizabethans is what it is; and for that we love it. But also it 
is not what it is not; and we ought to be honest enough not to 
claim for it the qualities which it lacks, and which it could not. 
have because they are inconsistent with those it actually has. 
Largeness of vision it has, and depth of insight, and the gift of 
life itself, and many another manifestation of the energy of the 
race. These possessions are beyond question; and yet, because 
it possesses these qualities, because it has sweep, and penetration, 
youthful daring and robust vitality, it is often violent, often 
trivial, often grotesque. Eeckless and ill-restrained, it is likely 
to be wanting in taste and lacking in logic. Energy it has above 
all things else, and a compelling imaginative fire; but balance 
and proportion it rarely reveals. Only infrequently do we find 
symmetry and harmony, — qualities seemingly incompatible with 
the wastefulness of effort always characteristic of this master- 
ful people. 

More than any other group of the Elizabethans, have the 
dramatists suffered from this practice of indiscriminate praise and 
from the absence of measured appreciation. Sometimes it seems 
as though the commentators have chosen wilfully to shut their 
eyes to everything they would wish away. They have made no 
effort to free themselves from the spell of Lamb's contagious 
enthusiasm; and they have not resisted the evil influence of the 
extravagant eulogy habitual with Mr. Swinburne, whose over- 
powering rhetoric once bade fair to have as pernicious an effect 
on literary criticism as Euskin's overpowering rhetoric had for 
a while upon pictorial criticism. As Euskin misled many and 
discouraged more, who, under wiser guidance, might have learned 
in time to take keen pleasure in the painter's art, so Swinburne 
by his indiscriminate overpraise must have repelled many a reader 
who might have been lured into a liking for the real value of the 
Elizabethan dramatic poets, if this had been modestly set forth. 

Many commentators and critics yield themselves up to be hyp- 
notized by the dramatic poet they are dealing with, crediting him 
with a host of merits and refusing to counterbalance their com- 
mendation by allowing weight even to such demerits as they are 
compelled to record. An amusing instance of this abdication of 
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the critical function can be found in the introduction to " Old 
Fortunatus" in the Temple Dramatists, in which the editor 
is permitted to say that this comedy of Dekker's, " though con- 
taining numberless faults in construction, in weak and ineffective 
character-drawing, and in improbable psychological deduction, is 
nevertheless one of the greatest of Elizabethan dramas." Sure- 
ly, this is the very negation of criticism, to call a piece contain- 
ing " numberless faults " one of the " greatest of dramas." Such 
writing is disheartening, not to term it dishonest. The truth is 
that " Old Fortunatus " is only a narrative in dialogue, and it 
has little dramaturgic merit; its character-drawing is mere pren- 
tice-work; and it pleases because of its primitive unpretentious- 
ness and its fleeting glimpses of poetry. It has none of the broad 
humor or of the hearty veracity of character which lends charm 
to Dekker's " Shoemaker's Holiday," a brisk comedy of the con- 
temporary life of London which the sturdy author knew so well 
and relished so keenly. 

In considering the lack of play-making skill, abundantly evi- 
dent in the works of the Elizabethan poets, two points must ever 
be borne in mind. The first of these is that the literary form 
which happens to be popular and therefore profitable, in any 
period, attracts to it many who have little or no native gift for 
that special art. In the nineteenth century, for example, the 
vogue of the novel was overwhelming ; and many a man of letters, 
who had but a small share of the narrative faculty, undertook to 
express himself in fiction. So, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
the drama was the one field in which an aspiring genius might 
hope to make money; and it is not surprising, therefore, to find 
only a few among all the mass of Elizabethan dramatic poets 
who either were born playrights, or who took the trouble, by dint 
of hard work, to master the secrets of the craft, Marlowe, for 
one, had no natural bent toward the theatre; and Webster, for 
another, for all his striving after the horrible, does not prove 
his possession of the native endowment of the instinctive play- 
maker. Marlowe and Webster were poets, beyond all question; 
they were richly endowed with imagination; but they were not 
born playwrights. 

The second point to be kept in memory is that the dramatic 
art was not highly esteemed in Elizabeth's time. The theatre 
was a means whereby a poet might earn his living; but plays 
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were not held to be literature; they were devised only to satisfy 
the three hours' traffic of the stage; they were looked down upon 
by men of letters, much as journalism is looked down upon to- 
day. Accustomed as we are to consider the drama as the chief 
glory of Elizabethan literature, we do not always remember 
that the Elizabethans themselves scarcely held it to be literature 
at all. Nothing is more significant of this contemporary opinion 
than the fact that Shakespeare corrected the proof of his two 
narrative poems carefully, while he gave no thought to the 
printing of his plays, carelessly abandoning the manuscripts to 
his comrades of the theatre. One result of this contemptuous 
attitude toward the drama was that the poet was not held to any 
high standard, and that what was good enough for the rude play- 
going public of those turbulent times was often good enough for 
the playwright himself. 

Perhaps it is well also to note a third point, the recalling of 
which will help us to understand certain of the dramaturgic 
deficiencies of those days ; and this is that the drama had not yet 
come into its own. It was still imperfectly differentiated; it had 
not disengaged itself from elements wholly undramatic. Just 
as the Greek drama in the time of iEschylus retained a lyrical 
element which often delayed the movement of the play itself, so 
the English drama in the time of Shakespeare had not purged it- 
self of functions which had nothing to do with the setting of a 
story on the stage. > It needs to be remembered that, in those 
early days, the theatre was not only the theatre; it was also, to 
a certain extent, the newspaper, the lecture-hall and even the 
pulpit. So it is that we find the dramatic poet sometimes halting 
his plot to deliver a lecture or a sermon, which his audience 
received gladly, but which clogged the movement of his action, 
and which is seen now to be a hindrance to the artistic shaping of 
his plot. 

Here we touch the connection between the drama as it was 
under Elizabeth and the drama as it had been under Henry VIII 
and his predecessors. There is close kinship between the mys- 
teries and miracle-plays of the Middle Ages and the masterpieces 
of Marlowe and even of Shakespeare. The outward form of the 
drama is always conditioned by the actual theatre in which it is 
performed and to which it has to be adjusted. The unroofed 
playhouses of London in 1600 were wholly unlike our snug 
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modern theatres; and the conditions of the performances therein 
were very like those under which the mysteries had been acted. 
A modern theatre is roofed and artificially lighted; it has a stage, 
shut off by a drop-curtain and made more illusive by scenery. 
An Elizabethan playhouse was open to the air; it got its light 
from the sky; its stage, encumbered with spectators, had no 
drop-curtain and no scenery; its methods were those of the mys- 
tery performed in the market-place and the churchyard. There 
is really very little difference in structure between the miracle- 
play of the later Middle Ages and the chronicle-play of Eliza- 
beth's youth. If the method of the elder is mediasval, the method 
of the younger is semimedisevai, to say the least. It could not be 
anything else until the roofed and lighted theatre came into be- 
ing, with its separating drop-curtain and its realistic scenery. 
There was no modern theatre in London until after the Eestora- 
tion; and so it is that the Elizabethan drama could not be mod- 
ern; it had to remain at least semimediseval even in its loftiest 
efforts. It was not the fault of the Elizabethan drama that it 
had not the severe simplicity of the ancients or the neat dexterity 
of the moderns; but there is no denying that it had neither, and 
that it could not have them. 

In every epoch when the drama has flourished, — in Athens in 
the days of Sophocles, in Madrid in the days of Lope de Vega, 
in London in the days of Shakespeare and in Paris in the days 
of Moliere, — the dramatists have always adjusted their plays to 
the special theatre in which these were to be performed and to the 
special audience before whom these were to be acted. The severe 
drama of Sophocles is not shaped in closer accord with the con- 
ditions of the huge theatre of Dionysos than is the tumultuous 
drama of Shakespeare fitted to the wholly different conditions of 
the rude GHobe Theatre. And when we consider what were the 
actual circumstances of performance in the Globe Theatre, our 
wonder is not that the structure of Shakespeare's plays is often 
straggling and slovenly, but rather that the great dramatist was 
ever able to attain to a more seemly conduct of his plot, such as 
he did achieve in " Othello " and in " Macbeth." Perhaps, in- 
deed, there is no better proof of the might of Shakespeare's genius 
than this, — that now and again he was able to overcome con- 
ditions which seem to be unconquerable, and to produce a play 
which endures for all time even though it was originally adjusted 
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adroitly to the circumstances of performance upon a semi- 
mediseval stage. 

Furthermore, the Elizabethan dramatist not only put his plays 
together in conformity with the customary methods of representa- 
tion that obtained in the Elizabethan theatre, he also kept in mind 
always the audience before which they were to be produced. It 
was for the playgoer of the present that he exerted himself; it 
was not for the reader of the future. It was the playgoer he had 
to please ; and for the playwright there is never any appeal from 
the verdict of the playhouse itself. As those "who live to 
please, must please to live," the playwright is ever dependent 
upon the public of his own time and of his own town. 

The absence of standards and the contemporary contempt of 
the acted drama, account for many of the defects of the plays of 
that renowned period ; but the chief cause is ever to be sought in 
the necessity of pleasing a special public, probably far more 
brutal in its longings than any other to which a great dramatist 
has had to appeal. The Athenians, for whom Sophocles built 
his massive and austere tragedies, and the Parisians, for whom 
Moliere painted the humorous portrait of our common hu- 
manity, — these were quite other than the mob before whom 
Shakespeare had to set his studies from life, a mob stout of 
stomach for sheer horrors and shrinking from no atrocity. It 
is the Elizabethan public which is mainly responsible for the fact 
that the Elizabethan drama, glorious as it is with splendid 
episodes, taken separately, has only a few masterpieces, only a 
few plays the conduct of which does not continually disappoint 
even a cordial reader. As M. Jusserand has pointed out, with 
the calm sanity which is characteristic of French criticism, it 
is not difficult to select many " luminous parts, scenes brilliant or 
tragic, moving passages, characters solidly set on their feet," 
but it is very rare indeed to find complete wholes sustained as a 
lofty level of art, "plays entirely satisfactory, strongly con- 
ceived, firmly knit together, carried to an inevitable conclusion." 

Why take the trouble to knit a story strongly and to deduce 
its inevitable conclusion, when the public the play had to please 
cared nothing for this artistic victory? Not only did the play- 
goers of those' days find no fault with the lack of plausibility in the 
conduct of the story, with sudden and impossibly quick changes 
in character, with coincidences heaped up and with arbitrary 
vol. clxxxiv.— -no. 611. 39 
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artificialities accumulated.; but these, indeed, were the very quali- 
ties they most enjoyed. They preferred the unusual, the unex- 
pected, the illogical; and it was to behold startling turns of 
fortune and to get the utmost of surprise that they went to the 
theatre. To us in the twentieth century it seems strangely un- 
natural that the jealousy of Leontes should flame up violently 
and almost without pretext: but to them in the sixteenth cen- 
tury this was a pleasure. To us there is annoyance in the hud- 
dling of two and three several stories into a single play, wholly 
unconnected, the joyous and the gruesome side by side, and in 
no wise tied together; but to them this was entirely satisfactory, 
for it gave them variety, and this was what they were seeking. 
Where we like to find the finger of fate pointing out the inevitable 
end, they would rather have the climax brought about by the long 
arm of coincidence; and this is the reason why we must be ready 
to " make believe," when we surrender ourselves to the charm of 
these semimediseval poet playwrights. We must be willing to 
adventure ourselves in a maze of unreality, in a false world differ- 
ing widely from the real world in which we live and in which cause 
must go before effect. 

No doubt, there were gallants sitting on the stage who had 
some tincture of cultivation; and there must have been other 
men of some education in the rooms of the gallery. But the most 
of those who stood in the yard below were unable to write or to 
read. Among them were discharged soldiers home from the 
wars, sailors from the ships of Frobisher and Drake, runaway 
apprentices and all the riffraff and rabble of a seaport town 
which happens also to be the capital of an expanding nation. 
They were violent in their likings, with a constant longing for 
horse-play and ribaldry, and with a persistent hankering after 
scenes of lust and gore. They were used to cock-fighting and 
bear-baiting and bull-baiting; and these brutal sports were shown 
sometimes within the very building where on other occasions there 
were performances of those raw tragedies-of-blood, the sole plays 
on the stage which could stir the nerves of such a public. These 
supporters of the stage were used to battle, murder and sudden 
death, not only in the theatre, but in daily life, for there were 
scores of public executions every year; and in those spectacular 
times the headsman of the Tower was a busy man, with his 
ghastly trophies frequently renewed on the spikes of the gate. 
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The pressure of the main body of playgoers upon the play- 
wrights was not unwholesome then, as it is not unwholesome 
now, in so far as it led the dramatic poets to avoid preciosity and 
to eschew style-mongering; in so far as it forced them to deal 
directly with life, and to handle passion boldly and amply. But 
the playgoers of those days had cruder likings also; they craved 
constant excitement, both for the eye and for the ear; and the 
aspiring playwright gave them good measure, pressed down and 
running over. For the pleasure of the eye, he lavished pro- 
cessions, coronations, funerals, encampments, single combats and 
serried battles. For the pleasure of the ear, he was prolific of 
songs, melancholy or smutty; and he never stinted such other 
sounds as he could command, the roll of the drum, the staccato 
call of the trumpet, the clangor of loud bells, the rattle of 
musketry and the long reverberation of thunder. Sheeted ghosts 
and bloody spectres were sure of their welcome in advance; and 
the playwright was prompt to produce them whenever he had an 
excuse. He knew also that these ignorant playgoers had a rough 
sense of fun and liked to laugh heartily; and so he sprinkled 
throughout his pieces a variety of ingenious retorts and of ob- 
vious repartees, even descending now and again to get his laugh 
by the more mechanical humor of a practical joke. Further- 
more, he was aware that, gross as was the taste of the yardlings, 
they could enjoy pretty sentiment, sometimes presented with 
simple truth, and sometimes surcharged with the utmost of 
lyric exaggeration. 

When we consider how rank was the quality of those who stood 
in the yard of the Globe in those days, how deficient their educa- 
tion, how harsh their experience of life, how rude their likings, 
the wonder is not that the play prepared for their pleasure was 
often violent and arbitrary and coarse, but rather that any play 
devised to delight them was ever logical and elevated, shapely 
and refined. If the best of Shakespeare is for eternity, 'the 
worst of him was frankly for the groundlings who were his con- 
temporaries, and whose interest he had to arouse and to retain as 
best he could. It is evidence of the intense practicality which 
ever directed his conduct that he was in the habit of taking over 
Old plays which had already proved their power to attract pay- 
ing audiences. It is evidence of his strict adaptation of his plays 
to his semimedireval audiences that he had a total disregard of 
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chronological, historic or geographic accuracy, giving clocks and 
cannons to the Eomans and haying the Italians going from 
Milan to Venice take ship when the tide served, because this 
was the mode of travel most familiar to the Londoner then. 
It is evidence of his understanding of his public that he is open 
in having his villains proclaim their own wickedness, so that the 
spectator might never be in doubt as to their motives. 

In nothing else is the superiority of Shakespeare over his con- 
temporaries more obvious than in the adroit dexterity with which 
he played upon the prejudices of his audience and made profit out 
of them. He sought always to give the spectators of his own 
time what he knew they wanted ; and yet, now and again, perhaps 
a dozen times in the score of years of his play-making, uplifted 
by Ms genius and by his love of his craft, he looked above the 
spectators and beyond them, and he took a trouble they did not 
require of him. On these occasions, all too few, he made a play, 
pleasing to them indeed, but also pleasing to himself, and to his 
own intense artistic enjoyment of technical mastery. So it hap- 
pens that we have the compact and logical " Othello," as well as 
the sprawling and incoherent " Cymbeline," which came long 
after. 

The most of his contemporaries, brilliant as they were and 
highly gifted, were incapable of this, and they were unable to 
profit by the example Shakespeare had set them in those of his 
plays in which he was himself interested enough to do his best 
and to put forth his full strength. It is because he is at his 
best only on occasion, and when the spirit of perfection moved 
him, that he founded no school. He was not a master to follow 
unhesitatingly, partly because the mark at which he aimed was 
not always the best target for others, since he was willing often 
to let the incomparable felicity of the poet cover up and cloak 
the careless planning of the playwright; and partly also be- 
cause no weaker arm could bend the bow of Ulysses. His chief 
gift was uncommunicable ; it was the power of endowing all his 
creatures with independent life. This power is the test of his 
work ; and it never leaves him. We discover it abundantly even in 
his most recklessly arbitrary plots, and even in those of his 
episodes which are based on a childish make-believe. It is not 
to the credit of critics, like Brandes, that they gloss over the 
absurdities that abound in Shakespeare's plays because Shake- 
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speare was ready enough to give the spectators of his own time 
the puerile devices they delighted in, — the pound of flesh and 
the trial of the caskets in the " Merchant of Venice," for example, 
and the test of the affection of Lear's daughter, when that 
fatherly monarch, unless he was already imbecile, ought to have 
learned the characters of his children in the long years of their 
family-life. If a critic does not see these absurdities, if he is 
blind to the arbitrary and muddled plot of " Cymbeline " and 
to the shocking callousness of the last act of " Much Ado about 
Nothing," then we may well doubt whether he is really able to 
appreciate the masterly simplicity of " Othello " and the orderly 
richness of " Romeo and Juliet." 

The significant fact is that Shakespeare was, after all, an 
Elizabethan; and that, like the others, he had to accept the con- 
ditions of a semimediaeval theatre and to please a full-blooded 
public. The others cannot climb with him ; but not infrequently 
he sinks with them. They were ready enough to be satisfied them- 
selves when they had satisfied the playgoers of their own day. 
They had no hesitation in sacrificing consistency of character to 
immediate effect on the mass of spectators, — very much as their 
fellow playwrights in Spain were doing ,at the same time and 
for the same reason. Climbing to impossible heights of honor 
or sinking to impossible depths of dishonor, abounding in the 
most romantic reversals of fortune and in the most inexplicable 
transformations of character, caring little for reality or even for 
plausibility, disregarding the delicacy of art no less than the 
veracity of nature, they were fertile in inventing striking epi- 
sodes; and they failed, as a rule, to combine the several parts 
into a coherent whole, sustaining itself throughout and gathering 
power as it proceeded. Capable on occasion of the finest shadings 
of a subtle psychology, they were content for the most part 
with a bald daubing of character in the primary colors. In other 
words, they often proved themselves true poets, but far less 
frequently did they reveal themselves as real playwrights. 

This is the reason why the flamboyant and iridescent eulogy 
of Swinburne is doing them an ill service to-day, while they 
gained greatly by the apt selection of Lamb, who artfully singled 
out the perfect passages. Only too often the parts are far finer 
than the whole; and Lamb presented the best bits so enticingly 
that he must have lured to disappointment many readers who 
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went straight from his " Specimens " to the complete works of 
the several dramatic poets. Here also we may find an excuse for 
Hazlitt and for Lowell, who have praised these poets more 
especially as poets to be read in a library, while almost wholly 
neglecting to consider their plays as plays intended to be per- 
formed by actors in a theatre and before an audience. To Haz- 
litt and Lowell, these dramatic poets appealed primarily as poets ; 
and that the poets were dramatists also rarely arrested the at- 
tention of either of these acute critics. 

Of a certainty, there must be many other readers who are 
willing enough to follow the example of Hazlitt and of Lowell 
and to accept the pure poetry which is abundant in the works 
of the Elizabethan dramatists without caring to consider whether 
or not the plays enriched by this poetry are all that they ought 
to be merely as plays. Some of them may even be inclined to re- 
sent any attempt to call attention to the dramaturgic defects of 
plays possessing a host of splendid passages wherein poetry com- 
bines with psychology to give the keenest pleasure. Others there 
are who are willing to admit the existence of the defects them- 
selves, but who deny the justice of a criticism which gauges the 
semimediaeval playwrights by tests properly applicable only to 
the modern drama. This protest was voiced most persuasively 
not long ago by a devout admirer of the old dramatists who in- 
sisted on the impropriety of judging Marlowe and Massinger by 
the standards proper enough in judging Scribe and Ibsen. 

There is a certain speciousness in this claim ; but analysis shows 
that it was not valid. It may be unfair to weigh the semi- 
mediceval Marlowe and Massinger on the same scales as Scribe 
and Ibsen, who are moderns; but it is not unfair to measure them 
by the standards we can derive from the comparison of the great- 
est dramatists, both ancient and modern. If we find certain 
principles of the art of play-making exemplified in the best 
dramas of iEsehylus and of Sophocles, of Shakespeare and of 
Moliere, of Calderon and of Racine, of Beaumarchais and of 
Scribe, of Ibsen, of Sudermann and of Pinero, it is not un- 
fair to consider these as the eternal verities of dramaturgy, and to 
point out that Marlowe and Massinger fail to achieve an ex- 
cellence of which we find frequent examples all through the long 
history of the drama, some of them a score of centuries before 
Scribe and Ibsen were bora. 
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At its best, the dramatist's art reveals itself as akin to the 
architect's; and a really good play ought to have a solid frame- 
work and a bold simplicity of planning, with a foundation broad 
enough to sustain the superstructure, however massive or how- 
ever lofty this may prove to be. It ought to have unity of theme, 
freedom from all extraneous matter, veracity of motive, contrast 
of character, clearness of exposition, probability of incident, logic- 
al coherence, swift movement and culminating intensity of in- 
terest. These qualities can be found in "Agamemnon" and 
" CEdipus the King," as well as in " Othello " and in " Tartuffe," 
in the " Alcalde of Zalamea " and in " Phedre," in the " Barber 
of Seville " and in the " Ladies' Battle," in " Ghosts," in " Mag- 
da " and in the " Second Mrs. Tanqueray." But these qualities 
are not to be found in any large degree in "Doctor Faustus" 
or in the " Boman Actor " ; and they are not often to be found 
in the plays of any of the Elizabethan dramatists, — far more 
often in Shakespeare than in any of the others. 

And if these deficiencies exist, surely it is unwise to close our 
eyes to the fact; surely it is unjust to pretend that the Elizabethan 
drama, as a whole, possesses that which it has not; surely it is 
safer and honester to admit frankly that the art of building 
plays solidly and symmetrically was little cultivated by the 
Elizabethan dramatists, just as it was little considered by the 
Elizabethan critics. Surely, again, it is wisest to try to see things 
as they really are and to tell the truth about them, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Even in criticism, honesty 
is the best policy; and the Elizabethan poets are indisputably 
great enough to make it worth while for us to assure ourselves 
wherein their true greatness lies. They are none the less great 
as poets when we have seen clearly that— excepting Shakespeare 
— they are great as playwrights only occasionally, and almost, 
as it were, by accident. 

Bbandeb Matthews. 



